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f RADIO STATION 


has as its resources its community's 
acceptance, its physical equipment, 


and the stature of its personnel. 


How effectively these are used to 
widen the horizons of community life 


is @ measure of a station’s service. 
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Zenith’s Crusade to Lower the Cost of Hearing 
Brings High Quality within Reach of All! 


The New Zenith 











Radionic Hearing Aid 


Ahother Zenith: Firat! 


Ty y, all over America, hard of hearing persons who 
had given up hope of being helped, or who could 
not afford an adequate hearing aid, are finding a new 
world of happiness. They are discovering the thrill of 
“Radionic Hearing” with this high quality precision in- 
strument at about one-quarter the price of other vacuum- 
tube instruments on the market today! 


Zenith, pioneer in radionics and world’s leading 
manufacturer of radionic products exclusively, 
has brought the hard of hearing" Another Zenith 
First."’ It places the fine precision quality that 
modern science and engineering can produce 
within reach of a/l who need it. 


If we at Zenith never made a dollar on the 
New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid, we would feel re- 
paid a thousandfold by the expressions of delight, the 
smiles and in many cases the tears, of sheer gladness on 
the faces of these grateful people. 


For the first time, many of them are able to hold vital 
wartime jobs and do their rightful share in Uncle Sam's 
wartime emergency. Many are hearing, for the first time in 
years, the voices of their children, their families, their 
friends. Handicapped youngsters, too, can now be saved 
from lives of failure and misunderstanding due to hear- 
ing deficiencies. 78% of all who are buying this revolu- 
tionary new instrument have never owned an adequate 
hearing aid before! 


If you are hard of hearing, you owe it to yourself— 
your friends—and your country—to sce a demonstration 
of the great advantages which ONLY ZENITH offers in a 
hearing aid. If you have a relative or friend who is hard 
ot hearing, you owe tt to them to urge attending a demon- 
stration now going on at your local optical establishment 
franchised by Zenith. Let their ears be the judge. No one 
buy. No salesman calls at the home. Mean- 
while, send for our free descriptive booklet. 


is pressed to 


To Physicians: A detailed scientific description will be 
request. Further technical details will appear in 
medical journals 


sent upon 
* 


[here are cases in which deficient hearing is caused by a 
progressive disease and any hearing aid may do harm by giv- 
ing a false sense of security. Therefore, we recommend that 
you consult your otologist or ear doctor to make sure that 
your hearing deficiency is the type that can be benefited by 
the use of a hearing aid 


Write for Free Descriptive Booklet, Address Dept. AER-3 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


P. O. BOX 6940A, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
COPYRIGHT 1944, ZENITH RADIO CORP 
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READY TO WEAR 


$ Complete with Radionic Tubes, 
Crystal Microphone, Magnetic 

Earphone and Batteries. One 
model—no'‘decoys’’...One price 

— $40... One quality—our best. 

Covered byaliberal guarantee. 


Accepted by American Medical Association 





Council on Physical Therapy 








ONLY ZENITH GIVES YOU: 


1 The fine precision quality that modern knowledge and engi- 

neering make possible in a hearing aid, yet priced at only $40, 

complete. ready to wear. One model- no ‘‘decoys”’ One price $40 
One Quality —our best. You need not pay more or accept less 


Four-Position Tone Control. The flick of your finger instantly 

adjusts it to the most effective combination of low, medium and 
high tones for individual needs in varying surroundings, hearing de- 
ficiencies in various ranges. No further adjustments necessary 
3 Special Battery-Saver Circuit. Insures economy in battery con- 

sumption results in substantial saving of battery life and 
battery replacement expense 

Zenith Quality—Zenith Guarantee. Zenith, world’s leading man- 

ifacturer of radionic products exclusively, is fortunate in having 
the knowledge of precision production that makes possible this qual- 
ity hearing aid at a remarkably low price. Guaranteed for a full year, 
with unique service insurance plan. 


The Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid is available through reputable 
optical establishments franchised by Zenith. 
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ADIO AND EDUCATION, by Charles A. Siepmann, 
Studies in Philosophy and Social Science, Vol. IX, 


No. 1, New York, 1941. 


“Neither More 
than any other invention of modern science radio mirrors 
back to us our present state, the forces with which we 
contend and the decisions of purpose and practice which 
confront us. 


radio nor education exists in a vacuum, 


“If, at this early stage, then, we may hazard a generali- 
zation, it is that this infant prodigy, this new instrument of 
as yet lacks consistent purpose. 
of the fact that undivided purpose 
and that its absence is characteristic of our state, as 
of that of radio, is to be found the corrective to false hopes 
and a clue to the proper context of thought about the 
problem. Science and invention have tempted us to exag 
gerated hopes, to,an undue preoccupation with the unlimited 


power, 


“In 


absent, 


recognition 
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means at our disposal, to concern with processes, and to 
oversight of ends; ends, mark you, that are unattainable and 
yet to be pursued. We emerge from an era of shallow 
optimism only to realize that in a quite fundamental sense, 
whether the context is that of education, of politics, or of 
society, ‘the road winds up hill all the way, yes, to the 
very end.” 


“Like other instruments of power, radio is there to use 
and the outcome of its use depends on the integrity and 
purpose of those who control it, on the power of response 
of those who listen 


“Radio, in one sense, by eliminating special 
makes of us citizens of the world. Does it, or can it, also 
make good citizens? . . . It is arguable that radio creates for 
surfeit of of and 


isolation, 


us a stimulus, information, suggestion, 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Affiliated Organizations 
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R Vitamin A-V Every Day as Directed 


Lt. (jg) Donald S. Newcomer*, 
U.S.N.R. 


The motion picture projector, along 
with the janitor’s brooms, was stored 
n the closet just off the main hall. The 
equipment jealously 
hidden under the protecting wings of 
instructor. Several teachers 
had radios in their rooms; but only 
those who were especially good friends 
could borrow them—and then only by 
written permission from the copyright 
The 2x2 slide projector had 
corralled by the science teacher, 
a photographer by hobby, who had a 


recording was 


the music 


owners 


been 


collection of Kodachromes. The new 
dual-speed record player—but let's 
stop there. No, this isn’t the descrip 
tion of any particular school; yet it 


approximates the situation in many 
chools. Obviously, extensive and really 
effective use of audio-visual equipment 


impossible under such conditions. 


One School Solves the Problem 

How one school solved this problem 
is an interesting story that may help 
others. In Burbank (Calif.) Senior 
High School, with a student body of 
1500 and a faculty of 60, all audio 


and visual equipment and services are 
centrallized in one room, a_ former 
classroom. A teacher supervises all 


audio-visual activities, devoting at least 
three-fourths of his school day to the 
work, From = an 
starts until the halls become empty in 
and students 
alike gravitate toward this interesting 


hour before school 


late afternoon, teachers 
audio-visual center. 


The 


room is far more than just a 
place to store equipment. A sound- 
proof partition divides the space into 


two rooms. The larger, called a broad- 


cast room or studio, is sound-condi- 
tioned and contains a desk, chairs, a 
piano, and ready microphones. In the 
maller, the control room, are found 
the recording equipment, portable 
creens, a portable public address sys 
tem, record ‘playbacks, motion picture 


*Audio-Visual Director, Burbank Senior 
High School, Burbank, California, now 
on leave with the U. S. Navy 


and slide projectors, a library of 1200 
ten and twelve-inch records and 300 
sixteen-inch recordings, film and record 
listings and card catalogs, and the 
charts by which all equipment and 
services are scheduled to teachers and 
students. A large double-glass window 
in the partition permits full view of 
activities between the control room and 
the broadcast room. On a table beneath 
this window is mounted a slanting con- 
trol panel with switches to, control 
current supply, the orange “Stand By” 
and green “On the Air” lights in the 
broadcast room, and the talkback 
(made from an obsolete radio) which 
provides voice communication with the 
broadcast room. The portable P. A. 
system can be plugged in for broad- 
casting over special cables that run 
from this panel to selected rooms in 
the buildings. 


Students Take Active Part 


Now let's take a look at the services 
obtainable here. It should be under- 
stood at the beginning that students 
think of these facilities as theirs, just 
as much as the teachers do. Individual 
students, committees, and informal 
groups are constantly visiting and us- 
ing the rooms. Under the guidance of 
the audio-visual director, students even 
handle most of the details of opera- 
At least three boys are scheduled 
duty there during each 
period of the day. These boys, each 
carefully selected and trained, operate 
all equipment in the room, deliver, set 
up, operate, and return all audio-visual 
equipment, and assist teachers and stu- 
dents in the selection of needed audio- 
visual aids and services. This student 
interest, cooperation, and help is one 
of the keys to the success of the pro- 
gram. It was found that, once teachers 
were relieved of the mechanics of ob- 
taining. operating, and returning equip- 
ment, use of audio-visual materials 
fold. Complementing 
this wider use, more effective utilization 
resulted, too, because of the influence 
and guidance of the teacher audio- 
visual director 


tron 


for regular 


increased many 
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Teachers’ Time Saved 


One of the primary services rendered 
involves motion pictures, slides, and 
film strips. These materials are ob- 
tained from the central audio-visual 
library of the Burbank School system, 
from the Los Angeles County Co- 
operative Library, from the University 
of California, and from numerous 
miscellaneous sources. Obviously it 
would be difficult, time consuming, 
and inefficient for each teacher to make 
his own arrangements to borrow these 
aids. Instead all teachers simply come 
to the audio-visual director, confer 
with him regarding their needs, study 
the complete film listings that he has, 
and then fill out special request forms 
for the desired visual aids, indicating 
the dates when aids will be needed. In 
addition, teachers frequently visit the 
central audio-visual library to consult 
with the director and to actually see 
and evaluate the many flat pictures, 
slides, models, charts, and other ma- 
terials obtainable there. 


Smooth Scheduling Achieved 


The school director processes all 
audio-visual requests and, as soon as 
possible, sends copies of completed 
reservations to the teachers. Teachers 
then indicate the days and_ periods 
when the aids and necessary equip- 
ment are wanted. The director places 
this information on the large day-by- 
day schedule. When the chosen day 
and hour arrives, audio-visual students 
on duty deliver and present the aid 
as the teacher directs. Equipment and 
aid are then returned to the audio- 
visual room or shifted as needed to 
other classrooms. Teachers are en- 
couraged to pre-view visual aids not 
already familiar to them and to plan 
carefully for their classroom use. Pre- 
viewing may be done at any time in 
the audio-visual room. 


Recordings Used Widely 
Audio services center about the re- 


cording equipment, recordings, play 


(Continued on page 22) 











This MONTH 


|. Keith Tyler Elected 
President of the AER 
The report of Willard E. Givens on 


the election for national officers of the 
Association for Education by Radio 
the following slate into office 
for the calendar year 1944-45: 


I. Keith Tyler 
President—Luke Roberts 
President 
Robert B. Hudson 
Elizabeth Goudy 
George Jennings 
Region Il—Sam Linch 
(3-year term) 


carries 


President 
Ist Vice 
2nd Vice 
secretary 
Treasurer 
President 


President, 
John 


Region V 
Gunstream (3-year term) 


I. Keith Tyler is well known as hav 
ing been director of the Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts Project at Ohio 
State University. He is currently at- 
tached to the Office of the President 
of Ohio State University as Coordi- 
nator of Radio Activities. He is a 
of the original committee of 


which founded the AER. 


Luke Roberts is educational director 
of Stations KOIN-KALE in Portland, 
Oregon, has been a staunch supporter 
of AER and founder of the Oregon 
state chapter of the AER. 


Robert B. Hudson is director of the 
Rocky Mountain Radio Council. He 
was a member of the original founding 
committee and acted as treasurer of 
the AER in its early hectic organizing 


member 


nineteen 


Gays 


Elizabeth Goudy is* on leave from 
the Los Angeles County Public Schools 


ind is currently in the Visual Aids 
for War Training Division of the 
| S. Ofhce of Education. She is also 
a member of the original founding 
committee 


George Jennings, who is continuing 


treasurer for another 


year, grew up 
radio on the West Coast but is now 
Acting Director of the Radio Council 


of the Chicago Public 
Major Harold W 


CAVE 


Schools, whil 


Kent is on military 


with the War Department in 

Washington, D. C. Jennings is also 

lirector of the School Broadcast Con 

ference, educator's radio meeting held 
Chicago every fall 

Sam Linch, a mparative newcomer 

id iking his interest felt in 

t o part ot the United 

ot 2) f radio education in 

\ Public Schools, he is active 

‘ ipt f the AER and 

tant attendant at na 


| 1 
he last twe 





in The News 


years. 


He takes ovér the reins in this 
region from John Carlile, formerly of 
the University of Alabama, who is 
now working with the radio project of 
the State Department in Washington. 


John Gunstream, director of Audio- 
Visual Education in the Texas State 
Department of Education, replaces 
Lt. A. L. Chapman in Region V. He 
has been program the 


AER for the past 


chairman of 


two years. 


Atlanta Educators Meet to 
Discuss Radio Plans 


Ga.—The application of 
school board for an FM 
license was announced at a meeting on 
February 11 attended by about 100 
leading citizens of metropolitan At- 
lanta. The group formulated plans for 
a local organization to promote the 
development of education by radio. 
Dr. I Keith Tyler of Ohio State Uni- 
versity was the guest speaker, and 
Dr. L. D. Haskew, director of Teacher 
Education at Emory University, spoke 
on the local application of the prin 


ciples laid down by Dr. Tyler. 


Atlanta, 


the local 


Miss Ira Jarrell, newly elected Super: 
intendent of Atlanta Schools, presided 


at the meeting and Sam H. Linch, 
supervisor of radio education for the 
Atlanta school system, introduced the 


speakers. Dr. M. D. Collins, State 
Superintendent of Schools; Mrs. R. A 
state P.-T. A. president; and 
representatives from universities, youth 
organizations, clubs, newspapers, 
radio stations, private schools and local 
business were in attendance. 


Long, 


CIVIC 


The following morning a_ second 
session was held at Emory University 
and a luncheon meeting at noon. A 


temporary executive committee of 12 


members was organized to expedite 
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formation of the local group, and it 
was recommended that this body should 
efhliate with the national Association 
for Education by Radio after organiza- 
tion. 


Chicago Schools Report 
Radio Activities 


A survey of educational radio activi- 
ties in the Chicago Public Schools from 
September 1943 through January 1944 
revealed that: 


@ Station WBEZ, FM station owned 
and operated by the Board of Educa 
tion, through the Radio Council, was 
on the air a total of 205 hours, 50 
minutes; 

e@ Programs presented by the Radio 
Council on commercial stations WIND, 
WJJD, WMAQ, WBBM and WCFL 


totaled 31 hours, 30 minutes; 


e@ There are 1,191 radio sets in opera 
tion in Chicago classrooms; 

e A total of 
classes listened to 


182,110 students in 
Radio 


3,981 
Council pro- 
grams. 


The survey was conducted by the 
Radio Council of the Chicago Public 
Schools and the reached were 
based on reports from 382 schools 


figures 


Radio Committee for 
St. Louis Schools 


A Radio Committee, composed of 
teachers and principals in the St. Louis 
Public Schools will be appointed soon, 
it has announced by Philip J 
Hickey, Acting Superintendent of 
Instruction. 


be. n 


Recognizing the importance of radio 
as a force in education, Mr. Hickey 
d the committee will work with the 
Division of Audio-Visual 
th development ot a 


Education in 
program for a 
radio broadcasts to 
Books and 

telling of the use of 
school 


use at 


wider utilization of 
enrich classroom instruction 
pamphlet 
yy other 
able tor the 
Visual Education and at 
Branch of the Public 


radio 
now avail 
Division of Audio 
the Central 
Library. 


systems are 


e William D. Boutwell, first vice 
president of the AER, writes in the 
January issue of National Parent- 
Teacher on the subject of “What the 
Well-Dressed School Will Wear After 


the War.” This is excellent treatment 
of the equipment picture with many 
good suggestions for school adminis 
trators 


Buy War Bonds 
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Educational Program Log 


A Public Address System re- 
installed in Each 
week the principal makes a log of the 
educational programs. This log is based 
on the Teachers’ Manuals sent out by 
the broadcasting stations. The log is 
put on the bulletin board. The teachers 
their numbers and grades 
in the proper spaces if they think their 
pupils would profit by the programs. 
Following is a sample log filled in by 
the teachers 


was 


cently our school. 


sign room 


Many Opportunities Afforded 


In these programs the children have 


Language Development Via Public Address System 


By Ruth E. Jones 


Principal, Emerson School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


a talk about leisure time activities. 

Children make announcements about 
lost and found articles, tell about 
science experiments, announce plant 
sales, read stories, and give original 
plays and poems for. one or more 
rooms 


News Items, Safety, Red Cross, and 
Dental Work other broadcasts of 


a general nature given by the children 


are 











many opportunities of hearing clear at various times during the yeat 
Time Station Grades Roomg Purpose Program _ 
Monday : 
Dee. 4 7A 207 Frontiers of Tomorrow's 
2:30-3:00 Wcco 7A, 7B 203 Democracy Fuel 
Tue sday TA, 7B 203 
Dee. 5 6B 201 
1:30-2:00 WLB 3B-2A 102 Symphony Records 
7A 207 Review for 
3A, 3B 210 Symphony 
6A 205 Dec. 7 
Wednesday 4A, 4B 208 
De 6 7A 207 New Down the 
»-20O-3-00 WCCO 3A, 3B 210 Horizons Mississippi 
5A 209 to the Sea 
Friday This Our Flag 
De ~ Living in the 
50-3-00 Wcco 7A 207 World Far East 
enunciation, correct pronunciation, and i Drive On English Errors 
Foot ‘nglis A} 
e 1 English i For a six weeks period we have a 
Before the Symphony Concerts take, drive on errors in English. To start it, 
plac records of the pieces are broad the 7A, 7B classes listen for errors in 


cast and a description of each selection! | 


Ss piven 
Every Friday records are played 
Musical appreciation programs are 
prepared by the children in the higher 
rades. They prepare program notes 


ind read these before each selection is 


ung or played. The programs consist of 


violit ello, accordian or piano selec 


tions, tw r three part singing by the 
ind pl nograph records 


For the Christmas program this year 


| hildren prepared program notes 
the different Christmas carols 
\f ese were read, records of the 
were played 
Leisure Time Activities 
iF inguage periods during the 
Op y, leisure time activities for the 
er months are discussed in every 
( Idre Nrite stories about 
é iding, and nature 
é g llecti f rock 
s. An exhibit of isure time 
pl i Or 
ms ’ 1 rep 
' Pt wdeast 


a 





English and in the pronunciation of 
words heard in the classroom and on 
the playground. A committee makes 
up hve sentences containing these 
errors and lists five words mispro 
nounced. At a stated time these errors 
and words are broadcast to all the 
rooms by different children in the 7A 
7B room 

In the primary grades the teachers 
put these sentences and words on the 
board. In the upper grades a_ child 
does the writing. Each class works on 
the errors during the week. The fol 
lowing week the incorrect and correct 
forms and the correct pronunciations 
are given over the Public Address 
System. When the correct form is 


given the children in the rooms repeat 
it. Five 


new sentences containing er- 
rors and five other words are given 
for the next week's drill. 
We have two boxes in the ofhce 
ne marked “Sentences” and one 
marked “Words. In every room when 
ever rrot English occurs or a 
A j is} ced the sentence 

vord is written on a paper and 
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the box 
sentences 


put in 
these 


The committee uses 
and words for the 
drills. A test is given at the beginning 
and at the end of the period of drill 
to note the improvement made. 


Sample Broadcast 
Following is one of the broadcasts: 
The Loring School King’s English 
Program is on the air—Kindergarten 
through 7A. 

This is Mary Brown from room 207 
speaking 

Last gave 
words often mispronounced 
the words on the board 
the please re 
peat the word after me while looking 
at it. The words are as 
(1) swimming (2) get (3) 
(4) exactly (5) library. 

These are the sensences: 
that before. (2) He going to 
the (3) He will teach me to 
write. (4) What color were they? (5) 
I didn’t do anything. 

We shall 
often mispronounced 
incorrect 


week we list of 
You have 


When |] 


pronunciation, 


you a 


give 


correct 


follows: 
picture 


(1) I saw 
isn't 


circus 


now give you five words 
other 
These the 
(2) just (3) 


drowned (5) 


and five 
sentences 
(1) 
February 
going 
These 


runned 


are 
often 
(4) 


words 


the 


aCTOss 


She 
My 


(1) 
(2) 
Tommy and 
(4) We 
was right got none 
The King’s English 
Program is signing off until next week 
at this 


are sentences 
the 


father he is very sick 


street 
(3) 
in the hall 
haven't 


me were running 
C3} 4 
Loring School 


same time 


Motivating Force 
The children prepare their programs 
They often ask for 
help and show that they feel that good 
oral and written English is a necessity 
Children the talk after looking 
up the Then they read 
the articles they have written. Enuncia 
pronunciation and correct English 
stressed. When a 
be made to the entire school, the chil 
dren broadcast to their own rooms first 


and 


with vreat care 


write 


information 


tion 


are broadcast is to 


to receive suggestions criticisms 
groups 

Elementary school children profit by 
the educational broadcasts; but if 


there were more of them during school 


from their own 


hours the outside programs would be 


valuable 


Phonograph 


more 
furnish 
apprecia 


records one 


means of developing music 


tion 


The chief value of the Public Ad 
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NAB salutes 
the 


INSTITUTE FOR 


EDUCATION BY RADIO 


a 
Greetings from 








the largest NAB membership mn history. 


Active Members 


Stations ..... 565 
Networks .... 2 
Associate Members. . 21 
Total 588 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of BROADCASTERS 


Offices: Washington, D.C. New York City 
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COMPLETE G-E EQUIPMENT 


for wide-range, high-fidelity 
FM broadcasting 


1. FM Broadcast Transmitter. G-E two-section 
1000-watt transmitter, consisting of basic 250- 
watt exciter and 1000-watt radio frequency 
amplifier. Others from 250-watt to 50-kw 
ratings. 


2. FM Broadcast Antenna. Circular type —an 
exclusive G-E development. Easy to tune and 
adjust — increased power gain. 


3. FM S-T Relay Transmitter (25 watts) for re- 
laying, without wires, local studio programs to 
remotely located broadcast transmitter station. 


4. FM Station Monitor for checking center fre- 
quency, percentage modulation, and fidelity. 


5. FM S-T (studio-to-transmitter) Directional 
Relay Antenna that provides a 100-fold power 
gain when used at both the studio and station 
transmitters. 


6. FM Receiver. Full fidelity FM with noise 
levels as low as the circuits themselves and 
less than 2% distortion. 


7. Transmitter Tubes. Developed from a long 
list of G-E basic electronic-tube “firsts,” G-E 
transmitter tubes carry the definite assurance 
of maximum economy, efficiency and service life. 
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wis you start planning your 
post-war F'M station, make full 
use of General Electric’s broad FM 
experience and “know how.” 

You can have the full benefit of 
the background and knowledge of 
the only manufacturer with expe- 
rience in building the complete FM 
system ... from transmitter right 
through to home receiver. You can 
have the full benefit of exclusive G-E devel- 
opments such as the FM circular antenna, 
and the studio-to-transmitter relay system 
which enables you to establish your studio 
for maximum convenience and your trans- 
mitter for maximum coverage. And, when 
you install your G-E equipment, we will 
put on an aggressive FM receiver sales 
campaign in your area to help you es- 
tablish your station and to broaden your 
listening audience. 

General Electric’s own FM broadcasting 

experience, which includes more than 3 

years of programming through its own 

proving-ground station WGFM, will give 
you valuable programming information. 

General Electric equipment is installed 
in more than a third of all the commercial 
FM broadcast stations now in operation; 
and six exclusive G-E S-T relays, with 
thousands of hours of continuous broad- 
cast operation, are now serving their 








stations. These provide examples where 
practical operating and maintenance costs 
are a matter of record. 

Thus does widespread proof of perform- 
ance supplement the years of development 
and engineering that have made G. E. 
unquestionably the leader in FM radio 
equipment. 






50 FM STATIONS ON THE AIR 
80 APPLICATIONS PENDING 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN 
YOUR POST-WAR FM STATION 


Write for “How to Plan an FM Station,” along 
with other helpful booklets and bulletins on how 
other broadcasters established themselves; on FM 
transmitters, antennas, and associated equipment. 


Reserve your post-war FM equipment now 


General Electric offers you “The G-E Equipment- 
Reservation Plan.” This plan will help you secure 
your place in radio broadcasting post-war. It will 
enable you to establish a post-war priority on a 
broadcast transmitter and associated equipment. It 
will enable us to plan definitely for quick post-war 
deliveries. Write for “The G-E Equipment-Reser- 
vation Plan’”—address Electronics Department, 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


® Tune in General Electric’s ‘The 
World Today” and hear the news 
from the men who see it happen, 
every evening except Sunday at 

6:45 E.W.T. over CBS network. 

On Sunday evening listen to 

the G-E “All Girl Orchestra” / 

at 10 E.W.T. over NBC, / 
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The Network Broadcaster’s Responsibility 
in Planning Educational Programs 


By Lyman Bryson 
Director of Education 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


Part Il 
Editor’s note: Part I of Mr. Bryson's 
article appeared in the March 
This will be reprinted 
made through the FREC 


issue 
Jeature and 


available 


The Need for Discrimination 


Broadcasting and ordinary education 


share also another interest of very 


great importance. From the standpoint 
of the teacher, especially the 


in the and 


cruc ial 


teacher 
elementary secondary 
schools, it is of importance to 
lay a basis for discrimination and good 
taste 


matter of 


Discrimination is not only a 
taste in the pleasures and 
of life. Taste affects 


standards of 


esthetic enjyoyments 
all but the 
duct 
Our 


assume 


con 
itself 
supposed to 
helping the 
form those tastes in reading 


crudest 


and ultimately character 


schools were once 
responsibility for 
home to 
in listening to 


music, in recreation, 


which distinguish civilized people from 
barbarians and enable civilized people 
to get the full enjoyment out of 


ized life. Whether the 


irry thts extremely 


civil- 
schools _ still 
( dificult burden or 
have 


given it up for a worship ot 


cheaper ideals is a matter of some 


that 
How 


espec ially in the 


dispute. It is my 


own Opinion 


are not guilty as charged 
ever. discrimination 


( ispects ol characte Is very 


nt to broadcasters 


into which I can 


ire reasons 


ww, which make it good busi 
for broadcasters 


f the 


othing More 
American 


MUSIK drama In humor, 


1oOn to rise steadily and as 


Network 


t th 


it tnelr yerTin ever 


ossible broadcasters 


forget that 


must broadcast messages to mil- 


will 
medium 


cease to 
itself. Net 
communica- 
There 


things 


ot people or they 
access to the 
broadcasting is mass 


it goes out ofl 


business 
course, many precious 
ire the possession of 
d probably always 
ic goods art 


tandard ! 


and popular. But they will be dealing 
always with human products of the 
and discrimination be- 
what is better and what is 
worse is one of the skills that is learned 
in the schools, the processes by which 


schools unless 


tween 


broadcasting can accomplish its share 
of the job are costly and difficult 


Common Interests of Educator 
and Broadcaster 

There is another particular kind of 
discrimination to have 
made practically no contribution what- 
ever. The lack of it is a great obstacle 
to gocd broadcasting. That is discrimi- 
nation not only between good and bad 
radio programs but discrimination also 
between good and bad broadcasters. A 
newspaper which has a decent regard 
for the rights of people in the news, 
and a scrupulous concern for truth and 
fair play, added to its enterprise and 
other 


Ww hich sch« i Is 


journalistic virtues can count on 
praise and support 
in other words, is 


prosperous 


A good newspaper 
almost certain to 
Broadcast- 
from the 


made by people in 


be a newspaper 


ing, however, suffers failures 
in discrimination 
who set 
They 
what they like on the radio but 
they do not 
what 


general and even of those 


themselves up as_ critics may 


know 
know what 
network has 


worth 


too often 
and 


something 


station given 


them hearing. As a 


result a network or a vigorously man- 


aged station is constantly being blamed 


for what its competitors do and hears 


its competitors praised for its own 


achievements A sense of dis 


broad 


yreatel 


crimination among. sources ot 


enormously increase the 
that 
And 


of broadcasters 


casts would 


probability broadcasting would 


improve here, also, the interests 


and educators are the 


same 

No discussion of the 
of the should 
continued existence of 


resp ynsibilities 
overlook the 
stations 


network 


man 
Those 


classroom ma 


aged by educational institutions 


which are broadcasting 
terial into the classrooms in the names 
of boards of education are doing some 
thing that no network could possibly 
undertake The university 
stations, on the other hand, are 


network afhliates 


mp tition in all SCrIOUS 


and college 
com 


their 


aspects of 


petitors ol and 

and dat yet 
go together, of 
mpetition 


idcasting 1s stim 
| 1 
Wo qualities 
course Ul ce 


| 


dangerous to 


were not 
networ k 


would be 


prestige of 
programs, the stimulation 


slight. Educational stations do not have 
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the difficulties of national and 
can do certain things denied to the 
networks, but it is a good thing for 
most networkers to realize that nothing 
which educational stations successfully 
do should be dismissed as impossible 
for network broadcasting until it has 
been very thoroughly tested out. 


SCC ype 


CBS Classroom Broadcasting 


down to 
particular, but 


To get something much 


more here 


necessarily only for my own network, 


speaking 


we believe that it is the responsibility 
of a network, under current conditions 
at least, to maintain schoolroom broad 
casting of the type which has been de- 
veloped in more than a dozen years 
by the American School of the Air. 
We think that in our programs, which 
now covel science, 


music, history, 


geography, literature and current 


events, we can be of day-by-day as- 
sistance to working teachers and there 
by make a contribution to the education 
of American We can 
contribution 
toward the problems mentioned earlier; 
we can help to strengthen the citizen- 
ship of 


children also 


make a considerable 


this country by raising the 
level of participation and awareness of 
what world 


civilization 


goes on in the 
makes 


and of 
worthwhile 
We can even help to build the needed 
attitudes of discrimination both as to 
the programs and the 
We can in 
crease the number of the people who 
want the best 
discriminating 

One of the 


broadcasters in 


what 


themselves 
sources of good programs 
will 


and support it by 


appreciation 
basic responsibilities of 
educational matters is 


o attain and struggle hard to keep the 


t 
long 


range and the long time perspec 


tive of tecahers. The secondary schools 


of this country have been trying with 


student cli 
discrimination in 


a constantly increasing 


entele to teach read 
ing. The statistics are not 


We are a 


nation ol 


reassuring 


long from being a 


way 
readers—to say nothing ol 
literature 


Radio has had, in a brief part of that 


being a nation of lovers of 
time, a much greater success with music 
than the schools have had with read- 
schools 
have contributed also to the change in 


This may be be- 


proportion oft our popu 


ing although, of course, the 


music appreciation 
cause a larger 
is funda- 
that the 
to improve the quality of life 


lation than we have realized 


mentally earminded and 
itte mpt 
reading can be 
that 


broadcasting for 


by improving only 


case, the 


educa- 


partly successful. In 


burden upon 


(Continued on Page 23) 





























More Classroom 


Programs and Hours 
are 
Devoted 





W-I-N-D and W-J-J-D 
Than All Other 
Chicago Stations Combined! 


REPORTS FROM THE RADIO COUNCIL OF CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Semester 1942-1943 Semester 1943-1944 
WIND _.... J, .124 Programs ETS 46.9% of total time 
WJJD 101 Programs Wie ...... come d9.5% of total time 


All Others 141 Programs Others one 13.6% of total time 


Radio Stations WIND and WJJD are now in their SEVENTH YEAR 
of broadcasting EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS for CHICAGO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS .. . each station devoting a quarter hour period 
each school day, Monday through Friday! 


W-I-N-D W-J-J-D 


560 KC Chicago Offices 1160 KC 
5000 WATTS 230 North Michigan 20,000 WATTS 
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lowa Educators Plan 
4-Point Radio Program 


Governor Bourke B. Hickenlooper of 
lowa, in cooperation with the Des 
Moines Radio Council, recently called 
a conference of significance to radio 
education Meeting in the Senate Com- 
mittee Room of the State House, out- 
standing educators representing the 
Board of Education, the Department 
of Public Instruction. lowa University, 
lowa State College, Drake University, 
State Teachers Association, Iowa Par 
ent-Teachers Congress, and leading 
lowa Broadcasters explored the subject 
exhaustively. Plans were perfected for 
a four-point campaign, as follows: 


(1) A survey of all urban and rural 
schools in Iowa will be conducted as 
to the radio and sound equipment of 
classrooms, utilization of radio, teacher 
interest, libraries of recordings, etc 


(2) Lists of recommended national 
programs provided by the Office of 
Education, recently compiled by lead- 
ing radio educators, together with lists 
of local programs heard in the state, 
will be distributed to teachers 


(3) Next summer attempts will be 
made to augment courses in local uni 
versities and colleges to train teachers 
in the utilization of radio in the class 


room 


(4) Efforts will be made to develop 
MOTE radio workshops in local colleges 


and high schools 


lowa has taken. leadership. in this 
feld through two outstanding radio 
stations operated by ‘lowa University 
1 Iowa State College Both their 
radio students and their programming 


] 
are nationally accepted 


The Des Moines Radio Council. 


imbering some 70,000 persons, 1s 
IT posed ot leaders in all fields ot 
CIVIC lub and educational life. Radio 
Education is an important phase of 

i vitie 
Broadcasters present at the confer 
ere Craig Lawrence—KSO 


KRNT, Des Moines: Ralph Evans 
WHO, Des Moines: Woody Woods 
WHO, Des Moines; Buryl Lottridge 
WOC, Davenport: Merritt Milligan 
KGLO. Mason City: Deane Long 
KXEL, Waterloo; William Quarton 
WMT, Cedar Rapids; Carl Menzer 
WSUI, Iowa Cit#; W. I. Griffiths 
WO! Ames: Earl J. Glade KSL. Salt 
Lake City Dorothy Lewis—N AB 
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National Business Meeting 


Association for Education by Radio 
Columbus, Ohio, May 5-6 
Major Harold W. Kent, Presiding 


ROM A RESOLUTION adopted by the Executive Committee, Association 


for Education by Radio, January 17, 1944: “That the business meeting of 
Association for Education by Radio normally scheduled to be held at a 


meeting of the American Association of School Administrators be convened con- 
currently (or a day prior to) with the annual meeting of the Institute for 
Education by Radio at Columbus, Ohio, in May 1944.” 


Program 
Friday, May 5 
10:00 A.M., Reports of National President AER; Regional Presidents; 


Standing Committees; National Executive Secretary, Alpha Epsilon 
Rho; Alpha Epsilon Rho Chapter Presidents 


11:00 A.M., AER Journal Discussion: Elizabeth Goudy, discussion leader 


12:00 Noon, Luncheon for Official Delegates: Installation of Officers: 
Greetings from New President 


1:00 P.M., Problems Facing the AER 


Saturday, May 6 | 


12:15 P.M., Open Luncheon of AER: Archibald MacLeish, Speaker, Sub- 
ject: “My Experiences with the American Story.” 


Delegates 


Official delegates to the business meeting, Association fot 


by Radio, are as follows 


Education 


a. National Officers 1943-44 Elect 
President Harold W. Kent l. Keith Tyler 
Ist Vice-President W. D. Boutwell Luke Roberts 
2nd Vice-President Luke Roberts Robert Hudson 
Secretary Elizabeth Goudy Elizabeth Goudy 
Treasurer George Jennings George Jennings 


b. . Regional Vice-Presidents: 
Region I—Philip H. Cohen (or vice) 
Region I]—Sam Linch 
Region II]—Harold B. McCarty 
Region IV—F. L. Whan 
Region V—-John Gunstream 
Region VI—Donald Cherry 
Region VII—Kenneth Caple 
c. AER Chapter Presidents: 
Akron, Ohio Josephine French 
Atlanta. Georgia—-Sam Linch 
Chicago, Hlinois—-George Jennings 
Detroit, Michigan—-Kathleen Lardie 
Kansas City, Missouri— Nadine Millet 
New York—Lyman Bryson 
Philadelphia—Frederick H. Stuart { 
Portland, Oregon—Mary Elizabeth Gilmore 
St. Louis, Missouri—Dorothy Blackwell 
San Francisco—J. C. Morgan 
Seattle, Washington—William Ladd 
Washington, D. C.—-Gertrude Broderick 


d. National Officers, Alpha Epsilon Rho: 
President—Judith Waller 
Regional Vice-Presidents 
Western—Betty Gurling 
Eastern—Dorothy Ward 


e. Presidents of Local Chapters, Alpha Epsilon Rho: 
te phe ns College Alpha Chapter Janet Lov elace 
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ao e>- Spratdse University; Beta Chapter—Miriam Lowy 
, ..Michigan State, College, Delta Chapter—: Margaret Mall = 
~* “University of Minnesota, Gamma Chapter—Ramona Wyman 
Ohio State University, Epsilon Chapter—Nadine Clark 


f. Chairman Standing Committees AER: 
War Script. Committee—Robert Landry 
Editorial. Board, AER Journal—E. Goudy 
AER. Journal Business Manager—G. Jennings 
Business Education——Dorothy Johnson 
College, Level, Broadcasting—Mike Hanna 
Federal Relations—Carl Friedrich 
Membership Committee—Kathleen Lardie 
Library Relations—-Mildred Batchelder 


Constitution Committee—Belmont Farley 


lll. Problems 
For Discussion Friday P.M., May 5 
a. Membership in the NEA. Action is not contemplated at any immediate 


date on this question. After discussion it is proposed to appoint a com 
mittee which will bring back a report to the next annual national meet- 
ing of the Association for Education by Radio 

b. Constitution and Bylaws. Many questions have been raised which make 
it appear expedient to discuss changes in our constitution and the need 
for presenting our bylaws for official approval of the membership. Points 
in this connection which seem advisable for consideration are: (1) elec 
tion procedures; (2) shortening the name of regional vice-presidents to 
regional presidents; (3) reapportionment of regions; (4) local chapter 
and state organization details 

c. High School Fraternity or Workshop Association 

d. The affiliation problems of chapters and state associations on the follow 
ing points: (1) charter; (2) afhliation requirements; (3) reapportion 
ment of fees 

e. Merger or afhliation with other organizations 

f. AER policy with regard to community council 

g. Possibility of an annual “yearbgok™ publication 

h. Possibility of a bibliography inj subject fields 

i. Awards Committee ; 

j. "National Meetings of the AER 

k. New Business 


In the conduct of these meetings which 


yecause of the large number of 
delegates, will necessarily be formal, the president will possess reasonable parli 
mentary authority to conduct the meeting’ Discussion will necessarily have to be 
limited on all points because of the shortness of time. Delegates are expected to 
remain at their places at the meeting and their places will be marked with a name 
card and they will be recognized from the table position to which they 


assigned for sitting 


are 


Nothing in this program is designed to eliminate AER members at large from 
attending this annual business meeting. According to the constitution the 


quorum 
for business is made up of AER present. This is interpreted to mean that any 


AER member may attend all sessions of the business meeting, may take part 


in the discussion and 1S eligible to vote on any matters which are brought before 
the assembly 


Music Educators National Conference 


Radio figured prominently through- Chase, New York, New York; Chester 


out the “ Music , Educators National R. Duncan, Portland, Oregon; Floyd 
Conference at St.” Lowpis, . Missouri T. Hart, West Chester, Pennsylvania; 
March 48 Oscar M. Havsy, Philadelphia, Penna.; 


Recognizing the growing -impogtaner Leon Levine, New York, -New York; 
of radio to music, the Conference: in Burton Paulu, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
vited Major Harold W. Kent,” AER Hartley D. Snyder, Tucson, Arizona 
committee on Harry B. Summers, New York, New 
“Radio Techtiiques”. Other members York; Judith Waller, Chicago, Hlinois 


pre sident. to, chairman 


airs Vice-President. Alton O’Steen Arthur A. Whitemore, ‘Rochester, New 
University, Alabama: William D. Bout York 
well. Washington. D. C?«' Gertrude Because it wa exploring new 


Broderick, Washington, D. Ci Gilbert ground, the Committee decided that 
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its initiral function should be to identify 
ajuestions which would guide its futur 
~ work Following are the question 


yrowing out of two sessions 
£ “4 


1. How would you state an ac- 
ceptable philosophy of radio and 
music education? 

2. What are the possibilities and 
limitations of radio as a_ teaching 
device in music education? 


3. How have modern trends in 
music broadcasting influenced appre- 
ciation? How can music education use 
these trends constructively? 

4. How do we cultivate discrimina- 
tion in music listening? What are 
the criteria for the selection of music 
for in-and-out-of-school use? 

5. What are the educational out- 
comes of music broadcast participa- 
tion? 

6. How should music and radio be 
integrated with the curriculum? 

7. What should be the accepted 
basis for cooperation between the 
radio and music departments? 

8. How can _ schools participate 
effectively in the planning and preser- 
vation of music broadcasts? 

9. What provisions should be made 
for the training of music educators 
in the techniques of radio pro- 
gramming? 

10. What are the essential ele- 
ments of good programming? 

script writing 

program arrangement 
control room techniques 
voice production 
accoustics 

microphone placement 
recording 

production 

size of group 

balance among elements 

11. How about setting up sample 
sets of programs in several categories 
to demonstrate successful program 
directors? 


symphony 





spiritual 
folk song 
mobilization of local 
music resources 
martial 
chamber 
patriotic 
12. What are the sources of in- 
formation for music education with 
respect to radio? 
scripts and transcriptions 
program listings 
program bulletin 
materials 
professional organizations 
bibliographies 
13. What about the equipment 
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A Challenge to Radio the Educator 





By Ruth Slonin 


Duluth State College 
Duluth, Minnesota 


The Journal of the AER, serving 
as a clearing house for ideas about 
radio and its function as a public 
service medium, here presents the 
opinion of a member of the AER 
on a subject which we feel will be 
of interest to readers.—The 
Editors. 


our 


ADIO is mufhing an opportunity 

to be perhaps the most potent in- 
fluence in redirecting Mr. and Mrs. 
Amercia’s thinking toward democratic 
and humanitarian ends, it seems to me. 
At a time when such redirection is 
imperative, too many of our radio pro- 
grams dwell upon the superficial differ- 
ences that exist among us, instead of 
accenting those fundamental  similari- 
ties that mark us as brothers walking 
the earth. Unhappily, there exists a 


grievous lack of appreciation and 
understanding of differences in this 
country. Race riots and = anti-semitic 


demonstrations point this up. 


When the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in America, and 
other amity groups seeking to promote 
the ideal of brotherhood, sponsor mass 
meetings, invariably those least needing 


indoctrination in- this direction are 
present. But what of the vast multi- 
tude who remain instead by their 


radios, flicking the dial and looking for 
entertainment via the air waves? It 
behooves those responsible for program 
planning to make even of that enter- 


tainment a constructive factor in the 


daily experience of John Q. Public 
But is it? 
| object strenuously to such broad 


casts as the weekly network program 


which. in the name of humor, evokes 


laughter from a listening audience, not 
because the jokes told are generally 
applicable, but because this one is 
about “little Mrs. Goldberg’ whose 
Yiddish accent and mannerisms stick 
out like a sore thumb, in the telling 


or the Irishman who picked a 
or the Scotchman, McTavish, 
who did thus and so to pinch a penny 
and after each, an applause meter 
records the audience response. Thus 
ire bred and perpetuated misconcep 


a Lae 
t1 s that do us 


fight 


a disservice as a total 
people. It 


tl t Ol 


is in our composite quality 
strength lies. If can 
be evoked by playing up varia- 
and by producing a 


humor 


1 
In} dialect 


superficial and distorted emphasis on 
this aspect of our “melting pot” evolu- 
tion, let us better dispense with 
“humor” on the air and resort to a 
less amusing brand of entertainment. 
It is an indictment against the caliber 
of American thinking that we respond 
positively to such a stimulus. But peo- 
ple can be weaned away from certain 
tendencies, if a substitute diet that is 
attractive and palatable is introduced 
over a period of time. 


My plea is for formulating a definite 
guiding philosophy that would rule out 
any accent on what Dr. Dora V. Smith 
of the University of Minnesota refers 
to as the “stereotypes we have set up 
in our society. Stepin Fetchit, as flashed 
on the screen and heard over the air, 
is not typical of the colored people in 
this country. He belies the spiritual 
qualities and deep-felt aspirations of 
many of them. Even the puckish Roch- 
ester, who has such a following on 
Jack Benny's program, and his lady 
friend, Butterfly, are in part amusing 
because of quality of voice and dialect. 
If radio audiences were perceiving in 
the extreme and motivated by only 
the most humanitarian impulses, per- 
haps an exposure to stereotypes would 
not carry such a dangerous prospect 
of misinterpretation. But such is not 
the case. Research has revealed that 
the average radio listener is no mental 
giant and accordingly accepts much at 
face value. In any case, categorizing 
individuals and peoples is a negative 
approach and must inevitably effect a 
negative result. 


There is much that is fine, educa- 
tional, and legitimately humorous ema- 
nating from radio stations everywhere; 
please don't misunderstand. But there 
is this other emphasis still much in 
evidence, and paradoxically so at a 
time when we are again at war in the 
interests of human dignity and _ free- 
dom. Why not agree upon and adhere 
to a broadcast philosophy that elimi- 
nates the stereotype—no matter what 

be it domestic servant, buck private, 
colored preacher, or semitic tailor? 

Unless we reorient 
thinking to recognize 


our pattern of 
all of us—our 
interdependency and essential similar- 
ity of purpose, we as a free people 
are doomed, and radio as an educa- 
tional medium in a free society must 
likewise go down in ignominious dis- 
repute. There must be no compromises 
with popular taste when radio finds 
itself confronted with an alternative of 
promoting understanding or inspiring 
contempt of others. Potentially, radio 
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Proceedings of AER Conference 
at Stephens College 


In November 1943, the Department 
of Radio and Visual Education of 
Stephens College organized its second 
Regional Wartime Radio Conference 
with the general theme “The Responsi- 
bility of Radio in the New World.” 
The meeting was sponsored by the 
AER and drew large representation 
from the radio industry and from 
education. 


Areas of discussion were: 

1. The burden of responsibility for 
initiative in giving character to 
programs rests upon the local 
station and the local station 
manager. 


ty 


There are few things that the 
individual station can actually do 
at present to aid internal propa- 
ganda for two reasons: 


a. Inadequacy of staff and 
finances. 

b. Present propaganda comes 
from a_ central source, 
which is within itself in 


disagreement as to the in- 
formation which should be 
imparted to the people. 
Until such time as the 
Government makes up its 
mind, there is little the 
station can do _ towards 
channelizing information. 

3. It is the responsibility of radio 
people, now, to learn all they 
can about AM, FM, and televi- 
sion, in order that they may make 
actual physical arrangements and 
program plans for post-war 
needs. 

4. Radio has a responsibility to the 
customer to supply interesting 
programs for acceptable products. 
Upon sponsored programs rests 
the existence of radio in_ its 
present democratic form. 

5. The responsibility of schools to 
radio is to become less academic 
and _— establish practical 
training. 


more 


6. The responsibility of the listener 
in the New World is construc- 
tively to promote good programs. 


Copies of the Proceedings of this 
highly illuminating Conference are now 
available for $1.00 each. Orders should 
be addressed to Sherman P. Lawton, 
Director, Radio Workshop, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. 





can contribute very significantly to our 
envisioned “better world.” Let us, 
then, meet the challenge by seeing to 
it that radio makes the most of its 
potentialities! 

















, Our Compliments— 





—to those schools who recognize the im- 
portant role Radio can play in education 
and make proper use of this medium in 


the classroom. 


—to Kathleen Lardie, Department of Radio 
Education, Detroit Public Schools, and to 
Father F. J. Flynn of the Detroit Parochial 
Schools, who, through skilled production 


of educational programs, have won a 





high place for Radio in the schools of our 


community. 


SOETROIT 
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Groadcasts for Schools 


Detroit, Michigan 


HE Department of Radio Educa 

tion of the Detroit Public Schools, 
with three full time staff members and 
three secretaries, presents four dra 
matic programs a week over four dif 
ferent local stations. In addition t 
this, The School Music Hour is pre 
pared and produced by a member of 


the music department 


Programs 
Our World Today—-A series of 


dramatized programs arranged to cot 
relate with the social studies courses in 
World History. It features the signifi 
ance of various countries in World 
War II and, in addition, reviews the 
contributions their people have made 
to the building of America 

Programs presented over WWJ dut 
ing March were 

Neutral Portugal 
Europe; The East Indies—Source of 
Rubber and Tin; Canada—Airdrome 
of Democracy; Australia’New Zealand 

Allied Base in the Pacific 


The School Music Hour—A _ pro 


gram of music presented vocally and 


Gateway t 


instrumentally by students from vari 
ous high schools. Heard over station 
WXYZ during March were the fol 
lowing 

Light Opera; Here's Ireland; The 
Dance; The Spirit of Easter 


The Story Hour—These prog 


al 


are planned and prepared in coopera 


tion with the departments of English 
al d Libr iry scenes trom stories old 
s es ew stories make believe and 
stories true are dramatized \ stor 
lady acts as narrat The programs are 
designed for stud the wel 
eleme 4 grade D g March tl 
following stories were heduled over 
station WILB 

Roly Poly Puddit a The Fast Sooner 
Hound: The Golden T h: Butt 
TI I e Red Ligl | ‘ 


Great Gray Brid 
The School Spotlight These d: 


idcasts are ffered as an aid 
S thesis ‘ the tot 
f educatior Scheduled over 
S WIR d g March were 
( Our Soldi Mes I 
\ R I Free 
} | (ore Lak 
| N | B S 


Great Moments in _ Literature 


Rad W h pn G | I M 


schedule over WJBK included: 

The Le gend of Sleepy Hollow: The 
Last of the Mohicans; The Fall of the 
House of Usher; Dr. Heidegger's Ex- 
periment; Walt Whitman. 


Evaluation 

A planning and evaluation commit 
tee of thirty members works closely 
with the Spottight and Story Hour 
In addition to this committee, an 
evaluation of programs is made by all 
schools by means of a check list for- 
warded by the radio department. A 
survey of a week's listening in the ele- 
mentary schools is under way, to be 
followed by a survey in the inter- 
mediate and high schools. These results 
will be available for a comprehensive 


report in June 


Radio Station Cooperation 

Detroit is especially fortunate in 
having as many local stations in the 
vicinity as it has and in the ready cov 
operation given to the Department of 
Radio Education. Procedures for each 
program vary. Station WJR_ furnishes 
a station announcer, an engineer and 
a sound effect man. The production is 
done by a staff member of the radio 
department with the finest equipment 
available. On WWJ all preliminary 
rehearsals are done by the school radio 
department and the dress rehearsals 
ind actual programs are produced by 
a member of WW)J's staff. Programs 
for station WJLB are partly alive and 
partly by transcription. In either case, 
ill preparation and production is han 
dled by the radio department. The 
same is true of the programs presented 


ver WJBK 


Student Participation 


\ll participants are students in the 
Detroit Public Schools and these stu 
lents have had more or Jess intensive 

depending upon the courses 
fered in their particular intermediate 


school. As a result of this 


experience, a number of 
students are now employed by the local 


six of the programs for the second 
radio sponsors in the schools 
ive aided in the presentation of the 


programs by cooperating in the rehears 

ng and production with the staff mem 
he Radi D. partment 

()pening int uncements tor each 


rding t the audience 
ntende d The grade 
interest is not an 
s felt that often 
eager to listen to 


beled for younger 
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Portland, Oregon 
WENTY-SIX weekly series of 


radio programs for in-school listen- 
ing; that is the amazing number of 
broadcasts available each week this 
spring term from KBPS, KOIN, or 
KGW for use by the Portland teachers 
and their pupils. For the teachers’ con- 
venience, broadcasts designed to sup- 
plement the various courses of study 
are listed on a printed bulletin, pub- 
lished each term. This bulletin is sup- 
plemented by a mimeographed weekly 
program schedule from the KBPS 
ofhice. To the following list of in-school 
broadcasts, twenty others are available 
for after-school listening between 3:00 
and 6:00 p.m. 


Kindergarten and Primary 
KBPS Storybook Land 
KBPS Mother Goose in Health Land 
Intermediate Grades 
KBPS They'll Always be Heroes 
KBPS Science By-Ways: What Am I? 
KOIN New Horizons 
KBPS How Are You Feeling? 
KBPS Let's Be Neighbors (Latin 
Amcrican Music and News) 
KOIN Gateways to Music 
KBPS Kennedy Spot-Light 
KGW Standard Broadcast 
KOIN Tales From Far and Near 
Science 
KOIN Science at Work 
KBPS Science By-Ways: What Am I? 


Social Studies and Launguage 
Arts 

KBPS Great Moments in Oregon 
History 

KOIN New Horizons 

KBPS News of Australia and 
Belgium (ET) 

KBPS Current Events 

KBPS Lest We Forget (ET) 
(Democracy as a Way of Life) 

KBPS Pacific Northwest Industries 

KOIN Tales from Far and Near 

KOIN. This Living World 


Music 
KOIN Gateways to Music 
KBPS Great Composers 
KGW _ Standard Broadcast 


Health 
KBPS How Are You Feeling? 


A committee of radio teachers, mem- 
bers of the Oregon Association for 
Education by Radio (AER), has pre- 
pared a list of ten suggestions for good 
radio listening. One set has been de- 
veloped for the primary and_ inter- 
mediate grades and is to be distributed 
to each home room teacher and pupil 
in grades one through six. The other 
set, planned for the upper grades and 


(Continued on Page 24) 

















Tailored for the 
Midwest Audience 


1:15 to 1:30 Each School Day 
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We “lake You Tow to- 


Bloomington, Indiana — Indiana 
University and H. J. Skornia: 


After completing two series of pro- 


grams on “Indiana in History” and 
Authors”, the depleted staff 
of Indiana University is now doing a 


dramatized 


“Indiana 


series ot 


programs and 


music entitled “Indiana Composers” 
The information being uncovered 
makes the Hoosier chest swell with 
pride. From the 1880's on, research 
reveals, nearly half of the hit tunes in 
America were written by Hoosiers. In 
the old days there were the Paul 
Dressers, the Von Tilzers, etc. Today 
there are Hoagy Carmichael, Cole 
Porter, et al. Some 30 composers of all 
kinds of music are featured in this 


series. Some of the older music is out 


of print and photostats are being used 


for these programs over WIRE in 
Indianapolis 

One other ambitious undertaking is 
“Stories of Great Operas”, being done 


by the Musk School over WHAS 
Louisville, under the musical direction 
of Mme. Dorothee Manski, formerly 


Talent has 


programs a 


of the Metropolitan been 
great suc 
I announce them myself because 


good and the 
cess 
f the shortage of announcers handling 


foreign languages 


My staff is now an all-girl one. Not 
bad, either 

Our application for an FM station 
is in. Is Yours? 


Chicago, Illinois—Columbia Col- 


lege, and Norman Alexan- 
droff: 

Here at Columbia College we ire 

yreat believers in the workshop method 

i training students for active work 11 

the radio protessior We have found 

that | procedure provides the radi 

ispirant with an opportunity to obtain 

tensive, practical instruction in_ sur 

lings which closely simulate actual 

stud conditions The value of a 

tica 1udience too has not been 

estimated, inasmuch as we present 

di shows featuring the Columbia 

Playe ur own studios every three 

veeks 

Wi i ized to find that most 

‘ ers ess the have beer 

t i itural, robot 

it el ind this stiff 

xt the work. Here at 

( nrealisti 

‘ W ¢ { le that 


the microphone is). They haven't been 
in the habit of that there 
are living beings all over the country 
listening in to them. By giving our 
opportunity to appear in 
performances, we are placing 
250 
or 300 people, and enabling them to 
set up a pattern of automatically visu 
people the 
the microphone 


realizing 


students an 
studio 


them before an audience of some 


alizing minute they ap- 
This mental 


even when 


proach 


image remains with them 


they find themselves facing a 


phone in a shut-off studio 


micro 


At the present time many of our stu 
talents to 
public service broadcasting, participat- 
effort 
Bond 


dents are contributing their 


ng in such representative wat 


shows as Red Cross Fund, War 


Drive, and Nurse's Aide recruiting. 
Columbia students are constantly on 
call for such worthwhile productions 


Our approach in all courses offered 
is practical rather than theoretical 
that is, in outside of out 
Consistant 


training 
with 
this theory in the radio department is 


yur staff of instruction. John M. Reidy, 


academic curriculum 


with 25 years of acting, directing and 
producing experience in radio, stock 
and stage, brings this inclusive back 


ground to his classes in commercial 


announcing, feature and general an 


nouncing, program building and dra 
matic scrip writing. Aline Neff, who 
conducts classes in radio acting, has 


ippeared in many outstanding produc 


tions on the professional stage, and 
transferred her 
in the last ten 


speec h 


acting interest to radio 
years. U. S. Allen 
who has a_ similar 


background on the professional stage 


instructor 


with emphasis on Shakespearean roles 


teaches corrective and 


interpretive 
Miss Gail Bonney. an 


recognized by the 


peech actress 


major network sta 
dialectician, is our 


Dialects. Mrs. Hamilton 


who is a professional radio writer in 


tions as a versatile 


instructor in 


commercial well as dra 


continuity as 
matic scripts, teaches these subjects 

Like 
to retain on its academic staff, author 
fields, inasmuch as 
in many instances students wish to sup 
plement theit 


most colleges, Columbia aims 


ities in respective 


professional training in 
radio with academic work, although the 


yority of our students specialize in 
radio and therefore are enrolled in the 
protessior al course 

Suck subjects a “The Psychology 
f the Audience “Principles of Com 

‘ 11 Salesmanship in Relation to 
Commercial Announcing”, “The Adult 
Audience “The Audience of Chil 

en. “Reg il Audiences’, etc., are 
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covered not in out 
but in the regular 


workshop courses 


academic division. 


Schenectady, New York — and 
Stations WGY and WSNY and 
the Northeastern Radio Coun- 
cil: 
Broadcasts “By children for chil 

dren” are in their sixth year in Sche 

nectady, and their third year on WGY, 


which took the two weekly 


ovel pro- 
grams after they had proved them- 
selves in three years of practice and 


experiment on short wave. On Wednes- 
days pupils of the junior and senior 
high schools produce their own origi- 
nal programs on History” 
The series opened in the fall with a 


broadcasts on 


past, has 


“Living 


group of values from 


America’s gone on now to 
deal with present problems, and will 
end the year by casting a speculative 
On Thursday after- 
noons the elementary grades have had 
an opportunity to present variations 
on the “Children “Round the 
World”. The elementary series opened 
in November 


eye at the future 


theme 


with a group of 
“Days We 


“Christmas 


pro- 
grams on Remember’, 
went on to Customs” in 


December, and in featured 
favorite chil 
with the authors’ 
February's series dealt with 
the lives of “February's Children”, and 
March programs on children of 
many lands. In April the children are 


recognizing the arrival of Spring, 


January 
original adaptations of 
dren’s books, 


permission 


made 


heard 


and 
the series will close in May with fairy 
tale dramatizations 


WSNY has become the Northeastern 
Radio chief aide in experi 
ments in broadcasting for children. A 


thrice-wekely newscast which relays the 


Council's 


headlines and many 


features to the 


human 
upper 


interest 
elementary 
with 


grades, a strong flavor of geogra 


phy, is now in its second successful 
year. It written and is now delivered 
by P. S. Miller. The Mont Pleasant 
High School Radio Workshop, di 
rected by Mrs. Mabel H. Hodgkins. 
is presenting its “Once Upon a Time” 
series of dramatizations for 


young children, for the 


fairy tale 


second con 


secutive year. The program has been 
scheduled for the last fifteen minutes 
of the school day, and is aimed at 
Grades 1 to 3 whose members have 


delighted in requesting their favorite 


stories for dramatization. The program 


Is heard every Tuesday 


The junior highs of the county are 


repeating thei ““Assembly” series, 
built this year around the work of the 
school libraries, with extensive use of 
school MUSIC These programs are re 
corded for later use in the schools 


(Continued on page 21) 











Exchange Department 


Consider Success of Program 
There is no formula for 
judging radio programs, but there are 
a few criteria. One of these is What 
is the purpose of the program? Is it 
to inspire, to instruct, to entertain, to 
amuse? How well the program achieves 
its primary purpose is one measure of 


ts success. 


Audiences 


motive 1s 


constant 


what 
primary 
to the listeners, the program is largely 
influenced by 
first to the. producer, 
apparent 


that 
seem 


must realize 


evel made to 
motives which are 
Whatever the 
there will be an 
underlying motive of selling the pro 
duct 


I ehav 10Or 


other 
purpose, 
building good will, influencing 
The the program 
is sometimes measured by how subtly 


the ulterior the 


success ol 


motive 1s woven into 


broadcasts 

Students quickly learn to recognize 
the purpose of the program and to 
determine well the program ac 
complishes it. Questions such as these 
will help 


criteria for 


how 


them tet up their own 
listening. 


l What are 


program? 


the the 
To inspire, to instruct, 
to entertain, to to build 
good will, to sell the product? 


pul poses ot 
amuse, 


2. Who benefits from the program? 


The sponsors, the broadcasters 
the listeners, others? 
3. How well doés the program 


achieve its purpose with you? 
4. Are both controversial 
issues presented fairly? 


sides of 


5. How do you think the program 


is received by listeners in 


gen 

eral? 
6. In what way does the program 
improve the welfare of the 
broadcasters, the Sponsol the 


listeners, our country? 


Since #“American radio is compara 


tively tree, programs of many types 


have béén br ( vadcast 


to be broadcast 


and will continue 
Radio men admit that 


errors have been made. They counter 


with the fact that sincé?*radio is a 
competitive business they must give 
listening audiences what they want 
The development of discrimination 
among radio listeners will create a 
demand for better programs. Stations 


will comply with the demand by im- 
proving the quality of many of the 
programs offered, the resulting 
further in 


and 


improvements ill aid 


rals 
standards 
Helk mn Rachford iv 
Victory bulletin of 
County Schools 


ing listening 


Listening for 


Los Ange le 


Toledo H. S. Forum Expands 

February 4, 1944, marked an ex 
the High School Forum 
program in Toledo. On previous occa- 
outside the city had 
occasionally participated, but on that 
date Toledo welcomed into its forum 
plan the schools of Lucas and Wood 
Counties, comprising most of north- 
western Ohio. Each week now a visit- 
ing school from will 
high 
discussion 


pansion in 


sions, schools 


these counties 


Toledo 


open 


meet students from a 
broadcast 


vital 


school in a 


of some 


Toledo likes to claim first place 
among High School Forums. On Janu- 
ary 26, 1942, Denny con- 
ducted the first All High School For- 
um from the stage of DeVilbiss High 
School in Toledo. The idea caught like 
fire. On March 23, 1942, the Radio 
Education Department of the Toledo 
Schools through the cooperation of 
WTOL, Blue network station, launched 
regular High School Forum 
with students from schools throughout 
the city From that date 
to this through the school years 1942, 
1943, and 1944 the chain of Toledo 
High School Forums remains unbroken. 

Olive McHugh, Director of Radio, 
Toledo Public Schools 


Issue 


( seorge 


its own 


participating 


Educational Spots 
Folks who've been dialing WNYC, 
New York's municipal 
past weeks 
something new on theit 
in the 


nouncements 


station, these 


few have been hearing 


city airwaves 
form of transcribed spot an- 
that sell, not soap, not 
furs nor candy-bars, but such intangible 


products as tolerance and democracy. 


Just a month ago, WNYC Director 
M. S. Novik, writers Jack Goodman, 
Mitchell Jablons and dramatic direc 
tor Nathan Rudich weighed advan 
tages and disadvantages of the com 
mercial “transcribed spots” techniques 
and decided to experiment with the 
form. The resulting 30 second and one 


minute spots have now become an 
WNYC policy and 
programming. Ten spots calling on 
New Yorkers to be tolerant of the 


rights of others. to beware ot bigotry, 


acce pted part ol 


and to instill democracy in their chil- 
dren have been completed and are now 
being aired several times daily. 


Dramatized spots detailing city play 


facilities have also been transcribed to 
help battle juvenile delinquency in the 
nation’s largest city. A group of five 


transcriptions 
ind shopkeepers to 
\ 1 


also Deen 


housewives 
paper 
along with 


calling on 
alvage have 


yrooved several 
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on the tin salvage campaign 


In addition, city station transcrip 
safety, Markets 
the city Child 
Department of 


made 


tions “selling” ‘subway 


Department services, 
Care program, and city 


Health 


utilized 


services h ive 


been and 


A character dubbed “Father Knicke: 


bocker” is used in the majority of the 


transcriptions, in which sound effects 
and typical New York music are also 
utilized 
Audience Participation 

An unusual demonstration of audi 
ence participation by radio is_ being 
conducted by Miss Maude Garnett 
head of the Department of Publ 
School Music Instruction at the Uni 
versity of Oregon, on her KOAC 


“School of the 

This regular 
gram 
transcribed 
Li s2Q, 


from 


Air” 


program 


Thursday morning pro 
has been devoted to playing of 
11:00 
same 
This system 
into the 
one-room country school has been tried 


from 
singing the 
until 11:30 
trained 


songs until 
then 


EE:10 
of bringing 


music 


singers 


and found to be very successful be 
cause the students not only listen, but 
take active part within their own 
group 

This semester Miss Garnett is intro 
ducing a “Community Sing” which 
works on the same prniciple as the 
regular programs, except that the lis 


teners themselves determine the 


sone 
to be sung, then the individual groups 
hold a 


on the day of the 


} ] 
are invited to school 
finals to whicl 


progran 
song 


parents are urged to attend 


Requests received during the semes 


ter will determine the 


selection of 


material for the grand finale, May 17 
One week prior to the performance, a 
dress rehearsal will be conducted ovet 
the air. Teachers are urged to prepars 
the pupils in advance and then join 
the dress rehearsal hich will be con 
ducted just as will the final broadcast 


Entry Blanks Available for 
SBC Utilization Competition 


Chicago lil.—-The fifth annual 
classroom-use-ol-radio competition will 
be held in conjunction with the annual 
School Broadcast Conference in Chi 
cago. 

Entry blanks are now available and 
may be secured by writing directly to 


conference headquarter Room 701 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, IJ 
Closing date for will be Nov. 1 
Awards and citation will be made 
the fall meeting of the School Broad 
cast Cont at the Morrison Hotel 


entrie 


rence 





Communication Arts Unified 


The Communication Arts in the 
Victory Corps is the title of a new 
78-page handbook just released by the 
U. S. Office of Education. Represent- 
ing the pooled voluntary, cooperative 
efforts of the national teachers’ or- 
fields of English, 
foreign languages, journalism, 
dramatics, music, art, the 
means by which 
Arts cooperate 
divisions aspects of the 
School Corps As 


teachers of 


ganizations in the 
speech 
material 
Communi- 
with all 
High 
“common 
all subjects, 
visual education 
assume an important role 

Intended to supplement the earlier 
basic handbook of the High School 
Victory Corps which emphasized the 
technical subjects, this newest publica- 
tion suggests in detail Ways In which 
ee 


Cnooi 


illustrates 
cation may 
and 
Victor y 
carriers” for 
and 


radio, libraries, 


subjects and activities concerned 
with information 
ay best play their part in the current 


communication of 


It points out that it is the part of 
the school administrator to help his 


teachers find new meanings brought 
by the war to every subject in the 


curriculum and every aid to learning. 





It is his part to help with whatever 
‘ganization is necessary, both within 
the hool and between the school and 
the mmunity, to quicken and apply 
earning at all points to the world’s 
tica needs and to get ior his 
teacl such tools, texts, schedules and 

lities as are needed to that end 
To the teacher himself it gives spe- 
rgestions for adapting present 
practices to war-time needs 
f information in each field are 

| ider ble detail 

section on radio, emphasis is 
t the part which radio can 
developi attitudes, dissem1 
iting information and mobilizing com 
t effort. Student activities, in 
j1io workshop, are suggested 
e materials su | as scripts 
| itement ne time ago Wil 
) B tw Director of In 
Radio, [ S. Office of 
pointed out that teachers 
e | I increasingly conscious of 
endence of the arts. “This 
is led workers in 
iSK hether a more 
era would strengthen 
iid. Such federations 


1 bomb torn Moscow 


congresses 


that the needs and ways of public co 
operation be made known through the 
various educational channels to Ameri- 
cans in school and out. Writers, speak- 
ers, artists and teachers can address 
themselves to this problem, each in his 
own language.” 


It is for such a purpose that the 
handbook on the Communication Arts 
can prove valuable to high school 
teachers not necessarily concerned with 
Victory Corps planning. Copies are 
available for 25 cents each through the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


Philadelphia Workshop 
The radio workshop for Philadelphia 


teachers which was organized last sum- 





mer under the direction of Gordon 
Hawkins, program supervisor of West- 
inghouse Stations, Inc., is continuing 
during the winter months. The group 
mects once a month for instruction and 
discussion in the studios of KYW. In 
addition, Mr. Hawkins, a recognized 
master of script writing, has also or- 
ganized a class in the technique of 
radio writing for Philadelphia teachers; 
over sixty teachers attend this 
each month. 


class 


School radio programs are arranged 
and produced by the radio committee, 
a sub-committce of the Public Relations 
Committee, of which Mis Gertrude A 
Golden, District Superintendent, 
Ruth Weir Miller, 


assistant, James Wilson School. 


is the 


chairman. radio 





irene Tisdale of the Ground Signal Equipment Branch, Engineering and Technical 


Service, Signal Corps, demonstrates just how easy it is to carry around one of the 
Army‘s newest walkie-talkie radio sets. This model, developed by Signal Corps 
radio specialists, weighs only 32 pounds, is waterproof and employs the FM 


principle.—(Courtesy ‘‘War Times”.) 
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We Take You Now To— 
(Continued from Page 18) 


3rd, the Council is be 
ginning a new series of readings from 
Thorton W. Burgess’s famous “Mother 
West Wind” stories for small chil- 
dren, made by Mrs. Zoe Frye. Parents 
asked for these pre- 
bedtime children, as a 
counter-irritant to some of 


On April 


have stories aS a 


series for their 
the over- 
Mr. 
has kindly given his special 
permission for these stories to be read 


exciting serials now on the air. 


B » 
surgess 


on the air. 


A fifth experiment has 
gested by the radio workshop of a 
Schenectady 6th grade taught by Mrs 
Mary H. Gaylord, which has been 
meeting faithfully after school to learn 
about radio. The 6th 
have prepared their own dramatizations 
of familiar 


been sug 


5 


more graders 


fairy stories, and are 


anxious to try them on the air if time 


can be scheduled for them 
Indianapolis, Indiana — Indian- 
apolis Public Schools and 


Blanche Young: 
The first meeting to organize an 
Indiana Chapter of the AER is sched 


uled for March 30th, 4 p.m., in In 
dianapolis 

After nine years my radio activities 
became “legitimate” on March 25th 
when the State Department of Public 


Instruction approved the issuance of a 
license for me Radio 
Education and Radio Program Produc- 


tion 


“Supervisor of 


issued in this state 
To qualify, I had to submit 48 semester 
hours of credit in the special subject 
plus the other 


the first ever 


regular requirements, 


e degree, teaching experience, 


1 
colleg 
Ith certificate, tax receipts, fees, etc 


healt 
Is there any record of other licenses 


in Radio 


Education in other states? 
It not here 1s a job for the AER 
to urge all state departments to re 


quire radio teachers to become quali 


fied. Such a movement would do much 
to raise the standard f radio work 
in the schools. More summer courses 
in radio for teachers would be needed 
and these courses would then become 


accredited 
The state 


ommittee to 


department has set up a 
study the issuance of 


other new licenses which will be re 
quired after the war when schools will 
be teaching air navigation, communica- 
tions, radar, and all the 


other allied subjects 


television, 


New York, New York—Doris Cor- 
with, NBC and points North, 
East, South and West: 

As | 


find educators becoming more aware of 


travel around the country, | 


the value of radio, thanks, in a large 
measure, to the influence of the AER 
Journal and the FREC Bulletin. With- 
in the past six months, I've been for 
talk to many fine 
groups interested in radio as an educa- 
tional tool, have been 
classes in audiovisual education at the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Elementary Principals’ Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Bryn Mawr College, 
Mawr, Pa.; Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; and community radio councils 
in Winston-Salem, N. C.; Omaha, 
Nebraska; Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Kansas City, Mo. 


tunate enough to 


Among them 


Bryn College of 


During 1943, if 1 may turn to past 
records, I talked to 72 high schools, 
19 colleges, 14 parent-teacher groups, 
as well as many other civic organiza- 
tions. I wish I had space here to list 
many of the asked. One 
s certainly encouraging; the in- 
terest of high school students in broad- 
casting. 


questions 
thing 


They are so eager to know 
about television, frequency modulation 
and short wave, for they can see the 
great possibilities of post-war radio. 
One of the most frequent questions 
asked of me is “What can I do to pre- 
pare myself for a career in broadcast- 
ing?’ Their daily use of this medium 


and their awareness of its potentiali 
ties should be a challenge to thei 
teachers. 

Some schools are equipped with 
elaborate radio installations operating 
from master control in the principal's 
ofice. Others call students into an 

inbly session to hear 


important spe 


cial broadcasts. There is much to be 


done in coordinating out-of-school lis- 


discussion and 
One of the most 
dificult problems in radio today is to 
devise some means of guiding students 
and teachers to the many fine public 
both commercial and 
sustaining, which are offered by net- 
works and local 
ings 


tening with classroom 


subject development 


service programs, 


Program list 
prepared for school bulletin 
boards are a help, of course 


stations 


Perhaps a 
school period once a month might well 
be devoted to a discussion and analy 
sis of programs heard by both students 
and teachers in the preceding thirty 


days, with a conclusion 


summary 
posted on the school or classroom bul- 
letin printed in the school 
paper. Student-teacher discussions of 
radio will be helpful to the student and 
enlightening to the 


board or 


teacher! 


Joseph H. Spear 


Joseph H Spear a member of the 
AER, died New York, 
March 18. For the past two years Mr. 
Spear was a member of the free-lance 
writing staff of the Radio Council of 


the Chicago Public Schools, preparing 


suddenly in 


and presenting three major programs 
over stations WBEZ, WIND and 
WIJD He had also been active in pre 
paring and presenting a Pan-Americat 
round table discussion 
station WMAQ 

Mr. Spear was director of the Pan 
American Council in Chicago, but had 
position 
on the educational research staff of the 
University of Chicago. An 
linguist, he was 
make a thorough study 


program over! 


recently resigned to accept a 


accom 
plished assigned to 
of the methods 
of teaching foreign languages on differ 
ent grade levels. 





Van Meter Ames 

Fernand Baldensperger 
Louis |. Bredvold 

Murray W. Bundy 

Harry Hayden Clark 
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Ronald Salmon Crane 
Horace Gregory 


$4 a year 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 





THE AMERICAN BOOKMAN 


A Quarterly of Literary Theory and Criticism 


EDITORIAL BOARD 
Joseph T. Shipley 


The only journal devoted wholly to the 
problems of literary criticism, of literary 
and dramatic theory and technique. 
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Two years $7 
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Vitamin A-V ... 


(Continued from page 3) 


bac ks, 


radu Ss. 


the public address system, and 
The school recorder is a very 
busy instrument. Drop into the studio 
some day when a student technician is 
recording the Standard School Broad- 
cast, the School of the Air of the 
Americas, or a speech by the President 
and you'll see the recorder performing 


one of its most valuable services. As 
each program is recorded, the record 
is identified with appropriate stickers 


and given a classifying number. It is 
then added to the record library and 
listed in the card catalog. At least once 
each week teachers receive listings and 


content reviews of all new additions. 
Obtaining a recording for classroom 
use is a very simple process. The 


visits the 
arranges tot 


teacher audio-visual 
reservations of recording 
and playback. At the selected time stu- 
dent 


room, 


technicians deliver recording and 
playback, play the recording, and then 
return all materials to the audio-visual 
Just as previewed, 
teachers find pre-hearing of recordings 


very 


room films are 


Students 
often do 


desirable and effective. 
as individuals, o1 


this 


committees, 


pre listening and then supervise 


the classroom use of recordings. 


The process for using ten and 
twelve-inch commercially produced rec 
just the This collection 


has been very popular with music, and 


ords 1s same 
yasic course classes and with such spe- 
cial groups as the Symphony club. All 
records are played on dual-speed play 


backs moved about on two-wheel carts. 
This provides an easy means for trans 
porting the playback and a convenient, 
table mounting 


In addition to peing used to record 
di programs the recorder has a 
titude ! the uses Under the 
Jeal recording conditions of the studio 
ling al rt tantly bDeing made 
, , 
| pec gra t l il d Ei 
' 
dent oOpecial sound effects for 
| issembl progran ire made 
X, 1 rad Dt vad ist 1S p esente J 
_ 1 i d ima 
effort Be ¢ stud 
eakers ut t the community 
iK their talks are rec rded De 
t! € sed These are 


acetate rec 





stant supply of fresh discs is kept on 
hand, cost is kept at a minimum, and 
a widespread use of recordings assured. 
As recordings are used up or become 
obsolete, removed and 
new acetate applied. Of course, because 
of the war, bulk acetate is temporarily 
unavailable, but the idea is a practical 
workable 


coatings are 


one. 


PA System for Special Events 
The 


school has no central sound 
system but does possess a_ portable 
public address system that sees ex- 


tensive use. This equipment is likewise 
operated at all times by student tech- 
nicians. It may be set up quickly for 
events on the athletic field, school as- 
semblies in the auditorium, and games, 
dances, and special events in the gym- 
nasium. Hooked into the control panel 
in the control the PA is used 
frequently by various classes to re- 
broadcasts by special lines to 
selected rooms in the building. Since 
the official emblem of the school is the 
bulldog, the name “The Bulldog 
Broadcasting System’ was quickly at- 
tached, and the “station” identified as 
WOOF. Broadcasts emanate, not just 
from the studio, but “Bulldog 
Square’. 


room, 


lease 


from 


Portable Radios on Loan 
Portable radio receivers are borrowed 
by teachers as needs arise 


are assigned to 


Some radios 


rooms for permanent 


custody. Although many broadcasts 
are heard directly from classroom 
radios, most teachers prefer to use 
recorded broadcasts because the pro- 


gram can thus be used when it fits 
into regular classroom work, broadcasts 
not coming during class meeting time 
can be utilized, and worry about poor 
reception is eliminated 


W eekly 


all interested teachers 


PRefore the war, 
radio logs were distributed to 
Attached to each 
form by which 
eachers could request that certain pro 
grams be recorded 


The Teacher 


oy Was a special 


director of these activi 


tics maintains close contact with the 
director of audio-visual aids for the 
hole system, who is a source of in 
iluable advice and guidance. Under 


leade! ship audio vis ual re presenta 








tives from all schools meet frequently 
to discuss policies, clear problems, and 
plan new developments 

Vision of Administration 

Is Vital Factor 

Such a program as described here 

ild not be possible without the co 
perat of the principal, the Board 

Education, and the superintendent 

schools. It was their vision, their 
I Deliel the value of audio-visual 

s. and their willingness to expend 
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the necessary money that made the 
development possible. 


The advantages of this central con- 
trol are many. The audio-visual direc- 
tor, familiar with all units and courses 
taught and with the audio-visual needs 
of the school, is in an excellent posi- 
tion to offer the needed advice, guid- 
ance, and assistance. Help is available 
where it is needed—in the building, 
and not at some distant point. Time is 
saved; ever-busy teachers are relieved 
of many burdensome details. In short, 
audio-visual aids go into action in a 
smooth, efficient manner. 


You, too, can vitalize your curricu 


lum—the prescription is vitamin A-V 
every day as directed. 
Summer Workshop Plans 
of U. of Wisconsin 
Summer radio activities at the Uni 


versity of Wisconsin will include four 
comprehensive courses in the eight 
weeks session, June 24-August 18, a 
broadcast schedule of 12-13 hours daily 
over Station WHA, and a six-day radio 


institute covering a variety of subjects 


Prominent offerings in the 
eight weeks session will be a new Radio 
Workshop course to be conducted in 
the studios of WHA, with station staff 
members Spe 
cialized training will be given in script 


among 


serving as instructors 
writing, announcing, acting, producing, 
and operating radio equipment, to 
gether with group work in the prepara 
tion and presentation of actual broad 


casts. 


Other summer courses are Elements 
of Broadcasting, Radio and Society, 
and Classroom Use of Radio, all carry- 
ing graduate credit for students work- 
ing for advanced degrees. In addition 
to the regular 
there will be 


courses of instruction 


generous opportunities 
study, and 
WHA. The 
air daily throughout the year, 
included. Likewise. the Wis- 
consin School of the Air affords extra 
study facilities 


for observation, program 


participation at station Is 
on the 


ummect 


An extensive library of 
transcriptions, scripts, teacher manuals 
and 


survey materials is available to 
those especially interested in prepar 
ing and using school radio programs 


For those unable to attend the regu 
lar summer Wisconsin will 
offer a six day radio institute, July 
17-22, with instruction in radio speak- 
ing, program planning, radio play re 
school use of radio, and radio 


appreciation 


session, 


hearsing. 


these 
McCarty 
Education 
Wisconsin 


For details of 
to H. B 
of Radio 
Madison 


activities, 
Director 
Station 


write 
Division 


WHA 

















KOIN Radio Institute 
for Teachers 


Three nationally prominent radio 
educators and a galaxy of CBS execu’ 
tives, producers, and personalities have 
igned by KOIN, Portland, Ore- 
for its Rad:o Institute for Teach- 
ers, June 12-30. 


teen 


gon, 


George Jennings, 
Radio 


free-lance 


acting director of 
the Chicago Harriet 
Hester, network writer and 
commentator—former Educational Di- 
rector of WLS, Chicago, and Kathleen 
Lardie, assistant supervisor, Depart 
ment of Radio, Detroit Public Schools, 
will serve as full-time faculty in the 
week's intensive course on utiliza- 
and production. Sessions 
will be highlighted by the appearances 
f half-dozen prominent 
figures from the Columbia Broadcasting 
system 


Council, 


three 


tion, writing, 


than a 


more 


In addition to utilization demonstra 
tions and practical laboratory work in 
writing and production, the course will 
also 


provide teachers an opportunity 


be provided by KOIN without cost to 
those enrolled The 
turn 1S granting 


school system in 
credit to 
teachers who complete the course, and 
is providing the facilities of Benson 
Polytechnic High School, and_ the 
studios of its own school station KBPS 
as a laboratory. 


Luke Roberts. KOIN Director of 
Education, will head the Institute with 
Chester Duncan, KOIN Public Rela- 
tions Director, and Henry M. Gunn, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 


serving as Associates 


in-service 


Network Broadcasters .. . 
(Continued from Page 10) 


tional contribution is still greater. If 
it is true that many of our people are 
much more easily stimulated and better 
taught by listening than by reading, or 
something much more likely, i.e. that 
the combination of stimulation by ear 
and follow-up reading is most potent, 
then network broadcasters have a re- 


sponsibility to do everything they can 


the educational 


content of all their 


programs. 


Language Development... 
(Continued from page 6) 

dress System in the elementary school 

lies in the use the children make of it 

The Public Address 


an opportunity for 


System furnishes 
creative expression 
in written and oral English. It makes 
the pupils see a need for self-improve 
ment. It 
children. The 
improve their enunciation 
tion, and English. 


The Public Address 
tain to create pupil desire for higher 
standards of speech and accuracy, 


develops self-confidence in 


children who broadcast 


pronuncia- 
System is cet 


and 
as such is a valuable 


toward better 


motivating fore 
work. 


Music Educators 
(Continued from Page 13) 
problem for today and tomorrow? 


What about television, FM and other 
technological advances? 


























ip aici” ae sealii es one to make the impact of radio on the 14. What opportunities exist in 
he emager FOIN pees be rina 4 lives of young people a stimulus to radio for professional employment 
REE d | ; ee ee learning and to character. And they and achievement? 

a will do this both directly and indirectly 15. What unexplored types of 

The Institute, given in cooperation by special programs in and out of music and trends in music broadcast- 
with the Portland Public Schools, will classrooms and by a watchful care over ing need development? 
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Broadcasts for Schools ... 
(Continued from page 16) 


high schools, is to be distributed to 
the seventh and eighth grades and to 
each English teacher for every pupil 
in her classes. 

These suggestions for good listening 
are to be discussed in class and applied 
to a radio program heard by the class. 
The students may then take these lists 
home and apply them to programs they 
enjoy hearing out-of-school. Occasion- 
ally, there might be a follow-up dis 
cussion by the class on the out-of- 
school listening results. The teachers’ 
and pupils’ comments and suggestions 
are eagerly sought for the continued 
improvement of this list, so that it 
may become a vital force in improving 
the radio listening habits of Portland 
boys and girls. 


How Did You Like the Broadcast? 
(For Grades One-Six) 
What did the broadcast say? 


2. Was the broadcast clear? 

3. Were the sound effects realistic? 
4. Did the music fit the broadcast? 
5. Did you understand the words 


of the broadcast? 
6. Did the voices fit the characters 
and were they clear? 
7. Did the broadcast teach you 
more about 
a. Something that happened 
long ago? 
b. Something that is hap 
pening now? 
Geography? 


d Science 


e. Music and Art? 

8. Did the broadcast make you 
want to learn more about the 
subject? 

9. Did the broadcast make you 
feel good about something and 
appreciate it more? 

Was all of the broadcast inter 
esting? 


Was it worth the ti 


ne spent in 


Let’s Listen Together and 
Then Discuss 
For Grades Seven-Twelve) 
What, in brief, was the purposes 


€ e | st 
2. Did the broadcast build its pur 
pose t gi subject matte 
was < te. intelligible 
1 wort vhile? Through ap 
1 eftective music 
] v i ed V ces 
T g 
() 
) t ‘ 
t i 
r () events 


past or present? Of political 
problems of the day or their 
solution? Of places at home and 
abroad? Of accomplishments or 
promises in the field of science? 
Of attainments in all the branches 
of the creative arts? 


4. Did the broadcast  it.troduce 
something entirely new to you? 
Did it arouse a desire for further 
knowledge? Did the broadcast 
hold your interest throughout? 
Was it worth the time spent in 
listening? 





Marine Takes Recorder Into Battle 








(The following story was written by 
Technical Sergt. Harold Azine, for- 
merly of WLS, Chicago, and WBAL, 
Baltimore, now a Marine Corps com- 
bat correspondent.) 

BOUGAINVILLE—When the ma- 
rines hit Empress Augusta Bay Beach 
on this island, radio history was made. 
For the first time a man and a micro- 
phone recorded a_ long _ operation 
against Jap-held territory. 

The man is blond, 29-year-old Ma- 
rine Sergt. Roy A. Maypole, former 
producer at CBS, New York, whose 
equipment consisted of a sound and 
wire recorder. 

At the invasion hour on the morn- 
ing of November 1, Roy was stand- 
ing on the deck of a transport in the 
United States task force. In the midst 
of our intense air and naval bombard- 
ment of the Jap shore defenses, he 
switched on his portable recorder and 
began a descriptive account of what 
was happening, verbally identifying 
the ship sounds, gun salvoes and bomb 
explosions, while trying to keep his 
fect against the concussion _ blasts. 
When the men in the marine landing 
parties started down the rope nets, 
Roy rushed his mike to the rail of the 
ship to get several 10-second “man 
on-the-move” interviews 

Had to Dig Graves 

Then he raced ashore in a landing 
boat and lugged his recorder in the 
lirection of the heaviest fighting. This 


was on bloody Cape Torokina, where 
the Japs had constructed their strong 
est fortifications. Roy searched out an 


1] lectr 


idle electricity generator, got it work 
ing, hooked up his recorder and 
hastily made ready to broadcast 

He was put to work digging graves 
A marine combat correspondent is a 

rine first, then a correspondent. Roy 
dug graves all day 

Next morning the hot fighting was 
up ahead, a considerable distance from 
he generator feeding Roy's recorder. 
He asked some one if it would be 


possible to tie into a current farther 
forward and was told he could get 
ver at a command post which 
Id be | ted by following a wire 

S u 


Roy grabbed his equipment and set 
nto the jungle, guided only by the 


der strand of wire 
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Waded Through Swamp 

“I followed the thing for some dis- 
tance,” he said, “jumping over fallen 
dead trees and fallen dead Japs, cut- 
ting through thick underbrush and 
wading through swamp. After a while 
the wire hit the ground and kept go- 
ing along a little trail. I kept follow- 
ing it some more. After a few yards 
of this a marine’s head pops out from 
behind a log and calls, “Hey, you! 
Where are you going?’ 

“I'm looking for the command post. 
Know where it is?” 

“yee. *. * * Bhi ee. 

“IT understand,” Roy _ explained, 
“that I can get a 110-volt, 60-cycle 
AC current here.” 

“oa. 

“Do you have it?” 

“No.” said the marine, “but I'll tell 
you, mate, if you go up the tral 
another 40 yards from where you're 
standing and ask those guys up there 

they might be able to give it to 
you.” 

“That's fine,” said Roy, “who's up 
there?” 


“Japs.” 


. 


Concussion Damages Equipment 

Two days later an enemy bomb 
landed just 10 yards from Roy’s re- 
corder, the concussion caving in the 
side of its amplifier cover plate. This 
compelled him to get the recorder back 
to a place where it could be repaired 
The magnetized wire, however, was 
unharmed and his broadcasts and in 
terviews are intact 


As far as is known his stuff—much 
of it taken under fire—is an_ historic 
“first” in radio. Its release to the pub 
lic will be through Marine Corps 
headquarters, Washington 


Prior to his association with CBS, 
which began in 1941, Sergt. Maypole 
had spent 13 years in commercial 
broadcasting, marked mainly by his 
work in the-program department of 
WWJ, Detroit, as an actor on net- 
work shows out of Chicago, as the 
writer of “Hobby Lobby” and other 
network script-shows originating in 
New York, and as staff executive at 
WHBF. Rock - Island Davenport, and 
the now extinct WARD, Brooklyn. 

His wife. the former Celeste Winget 
of WWJ, lives in Summit, N. J. 
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WGN serves the nation 


with programs from 


two great universities 





@ NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY REVIEWING STAND 








Sundays, 11-11:30 a.m. CWT 


The Reviewing Stand presents members 
of the Northwestern University faculty 
and distinguished guests from busi- 
ness, government, education and the 
press in discussions of contemporary 
problems—the questions that are in 
the news. 


The Reviewing Stand has an envi- 
able record of service to the public 
spanning a decade. It was first broad- 


@ THE HUMAN ADVENTURE 


Thursdays, 7:30-8 p.m. CWT 
Every Thursday night The Human Ad- 
venture, presented in cooperation with 
the University of Chicago, dramatizes 
a true story of science and research 
in the great universities of the world. 

The purpose of these broadcasts is 
to acquaint listeners with the mean- 


cast on October 14, 1934, and has 
been on the air continuously since that 
time, originating in WGN’s main audi- 
ence studio. Since 1935 it has been 
carried by stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 

Notable in the ten-year history of 
The Reviewing Stand is the fact that, 
despite pleas for the period for com- 
mercial programs, WGN _ has been 
adamant in keeping it on the air and 
in not changing the hour of broadcast. 


ing and service of scholarship in the 
language of the layman and to help 
them better to understand the world 
in which they live. 


The Human Adventure, originating 
in WGN’s main audience studio, is 
carried by stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 


THESE PROGRAMS _ are presented each week in cooperation with two great universities and 
are products of the program-building power, resourcefulness and community-mindedness that 
characterize WGN, The Voice of the People, Chicago. 
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Chicago Illinois 
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THE IMPORTANT HISTORICAL SERIES PRESENTED BY 


N B C INTER-AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 





“Daniel Boone Going Through Cumberland Gap “ painted by George Caleb Bingham |851, 
Hangs in Washington University, St. Louis. Photograph Bettmann Archives. 





“Lands of the Free” . . . now continuing in Course III—Part 2 

. VIV idly, clearly and comprehensively traces the Development of 
Ideas in the Americas. 

Presented each Sunday from 4:30 to 4:55 p.m. (EWT) by the 
National Broadcasting Company and independent stations associ- 
ated with the NBC network, these programs emphasize the political | 
and social ideas . . . the cultures that have so influenced life and 
thought throughout the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 


Twenty-one programs are included in this interesting, educa- 
tional series. Separated into three significant divisions ... the White 
em Man and the Indian, Newcomers and their Contributions, Men and 


NBC’s Inter-American University of the Ideas... these presentations cover a wide range of adult instruction. 
fir now offers these 3 important courses 


MUSIC sic OF THE New Woripb”’ 





Each program is a dramatized episode—complete in itself. 





Thursdays, 11:30 p.m.-12:00 * Se Je 
**LANDS OF THE FREE”’ ie . ine . . , . 
HISTORY Sundays, 4:30-4:55 p.m Lands of the Free” is only one of many public services inau- 
LITERATURE AMERICAN Story” _ surated by the NBC Inter-American University of the Air—all are 
Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 p.m ; ‘ 


dedicated to greater knowledge, understanding and entertainment. 





America's No. 1 Network 


Stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


It’s a National Habit 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 











